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~~ Secretary /Agent. 


ee NORTHANTS. CLP. arnt stasis 


. —Applications are invited for’ the post of Secretary- } 


-Agent, Salary and conditions in accordance with 
National Agreement. Application forms from Mr. 
G.. E. Green, 35 Council Houses, Braunston, Rugby, 
_ to whom they should be returned not later than the 
25th May, 1951. ; 


~ ROCHESTER AND CHATHAM C.L.P. Applica- 
tions are invited for the —post of full-time 
The appointment will be made 
in consultation with the National Executive Com- 
mittee Excellently equipped office, appointment 


aN offers scope for: applicants of proved organising 
. ability. 
-. Henderson House, 32 New Road, Rochester, Kent, 


Application forms from the Secretary, 


= ‘to be returned not Jater than 19th May, 1951. 


_ DEWSBURY C.L.P. 


post of full-time Secretary/Agent. Salary and 


- conditions in accordance with the National Agree- 


ment. Application forms are obtainable from Mr. 
Jj. J. Cummins, Ben Riley Hall, 15 Union Street, 
Dewsbury, Yorkshire, to .whom they should be 
returned not dater than 15th May, 1951. 


ADVERTISERS AND CONTRIBUTORS ARE 
REMINDED THAT THE FINAL DATE ON 
WHICH COPY CAN BE ACCEPTED IS THE 
15TH OF THE MONTH FOR INSERTION IN 

| THE ISSUE OF THE FOLLOWING MONTH. | 


BY L.€.S. LUXURY COACH 


Be sure of a safe and happy j journey. 
Take advantage of our competitive 
prices and full dividend allowance, 


ENCOURAGE TRADE UNION 
LABOUR BY SUPPORTING 


LONDON CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETY LIMITED 


Organisers should phone or write: 


211 Romford Rd. E7,. MARyland 1818 


invites applications for the — 
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On Own Saker 


“We must remain ‘in power to. con-- Z 
~tinue to work, not for our own sake, 
but for the country and the world. . 
Be of good heart. Organise ‘your 
parties and educate your fellow- 
citizens. Our own Labour newspaper, 
the DAILY HERALD, will give 
you all the facts you need. ae 
Mr. Herbert Morrison, 
speaking at Leeds. 


To secure-increased knowledge and 
understanding uf Labour's case from — 
day to day in your constituency, do. 
all you can to increase the readership — 
of the 


T.abour’s Own 
National Daily Newspaper 
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MONEY —CASH 
BRASS—TIN 


Call it what you like 
. IT’S ALL 


FUNDS !23 


Send for our free fund-raising 
samples, only 3d. postage, to:— 


THE IDEAL PRINTERS 
12, Midland Street, HULL 


THE ‘“FUND-RAISING’’ 
SPECIALISTS 


FULL UNION SHOP SINCE 1922 
EST: 1919 
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i Preserve Those | Records t : 


The success of the next election may depend on what you | 


learn in this_one. 


Don’t throw your knowledge in the 


dustbin, says LEN SIMS. 


that, it~ isi. still 
to key 


XPERIENCE SHOWS 
necessary to bring home 


_ workers the need for careful filing and 


recording of work undertaken during an 


_ election campaign. Seldom is the informa- 


tion obtained put to full advantage. 


In most instances it is because the Agent 


or Secretary is busily engaged on so many 
aspects of Party administration and organ- 


- isation that detailed work of this nature 


is put on. one side ‘until I have time to 
spare’. We all know that time never 


~ comes. 


I believe it is essentially a part of the 
Party’s function to ensure these recording 


_ jobs are done, not by the Agent or 


_ Secretary, but by members who have 


been approached beforehand and who 
have assisted in the administration of the 
election campaign. It is, as it were, the 
. finishing off’. 

Inside our Party we have members from 
all walks of life, many of whom might 
hold back from accepting office or Party 
responsibility ,but who would, if 
approached, be willing to undertake some 
little job as their contribution to the 
Party effort. The tendency to over- 
centralise (which means in most cases 
leaving it to the Secretary) often results 
in losing many keen and able workers 
through lack of interest. 

As a Party we tend to shirk jobs that 
entail the use of pen and paper. It may 
be that British dislike of form-filling, but, 


- whatever it is, it must be overcome. 


Let us see what we have collected during 
the election campaign: 


CANVASS INFORMATION. If marked 
Registers do not already exist it should 
now- be possible to compile them. I 
suggest a copy for the Ward or Local 


Party and another for the Agent who 
should have a master set covering the 
constituency. Not only can we record 
the result of the canvass. but other 
important items such as those who dis- 
played a window card, are Party members, 
have a car or are on the. telephone. 

Cast your mind back a few weeks, to the 
time when you were worried about getting 
sufficient canvassers to do the job. What 
a boon it would have been to have been 
able to say that -we have records available 
showing who were our supporters, those 
who were against us and those who were 
doubtful. See how much easier it would 
have been to plan the canvass with ‘the 
workers at your disposal, helped to decide 
upon which areas should be covered and 
the tactics to be employed,in waging an 
effective campaign, Our biggest headache 


in getting members to canvass would be’ 


eased if they had. an indication before- 
hand of how they would be received. 
Once this valuable information has been 
recorded, the drive to consolidate our 
membership—and to further extend our 
marked Registers—can begin. ‘We have 
the knowledge that we are not wasting 
time calling upon houses unsympathetic 
to our Party. 


Another article in. this issue deals with’ 


the Challenge Shields presented to each 
Region by the Party. These records can! 
be the basis upon which the competition 
is planned. Remember, it is not only 


sufficient to enrol members, we must keep’ 


them, interest’ them—and collect their 

subscriptions. 

LISTS OF WORKERS. How often have 

we said that but for the faithful few the 

work in-an election would never have been 

done. How often, in between elections, 
(Please turn to page 89) 


PRICE FOURPENCE — 
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ME &.T. WINDLE, speaking at the Annual Meeting of the Yorkshire _ 
Regional Council, once again emphasised the decisive importance of 
the marginal constituencies. All Labour Party organisers have their minds | 


upon ways and means by which these constituencies can be consolidated 


for Labour. 


In Yorkshire, applying a fairly generous 


formula, we decided that the results of 
the 1950 General Election pin-pointed 
eighteen of our fifty-three constituencies 
as marginals. These ranged from the most 
favourable with 3,595 overall Labour 
majority, to a 4,641 overall Labour 
minority. 
In character they differed widely from 
' County Borough to County constituencies, 
from a divided Borough constituency to 
a self-contained Borough; from textile 
through engineering to truly rural; from 
3,000 individual member- 


ship to 275. Nine are 
held by Labour, eight by 
Conservatives and , one 


Liberal-cum-Tory. 


The General Plan 


The Regional Council 
gave considerable thought 
to the best ways and 
means of assisting the 
local officers and members 
to consolidate what we held and to win- 
ning the others. 

After a consultation with the officers of 
each constituency party our plans were 
laid to give the particular type of assist- 
ance which the local conditions suggested 
as being the most fruitful. These included 
the services of speakers to take either set 
indoor meetings or a series of short street 
meetings coupled with teams of door- 
step canvassers. The provision of supplies 
of literature specially selected by the 
constituency party officers from Head 
Office publications, and small grants to 
constituency parties who were desirous of 
producing a news-sheet containing national 
and local material and introducing the 
prospective candidate, and finally the 
making of arrangements for transporting 
and feeding teams of workers from safe 


A ‘Marginal’ Campaign 
a in Action | 


by J.T. ANSON 
Yorkshire 


Regional Organiser 
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Labour areas and Tory strongholds to the 
marginal areas. : 
As our plans developed we were quickly 
aware that in general the provision of 
speakers for indoor meetings was likely to 
be the least successful. 
this are quite simple. Firstly the local 
Labour Member of Parliament was able 
to meet the needs of his or her own 
constituency in the absence of speakers of 


national repute. Secondly, the public were | 


not too interested in meetings of this type 
and the audiences in the main were com- 
posed of our own people. 


Doorstep Work 


We concentrated, there-_ 
fore,-on the transference 
of workers for honest’ to 
goodness doorstep work, 
with more than average 
success. By this means 
we were able to provide 
the constituency parties 
with marked-up. registers. 
showing: where our support lay, we 
distributed more than 200,000 leaflets, 
obtained new members and enrolled many 
postal voters from our aged and infirm 
supporters, 

From this effort, based upon the practice 
of internal Socialism, we learned many 
lessons and these will be of most interest 
to the readers of the Organiser. 


Receiving the Visitors 


The most important of these is that it is 
possible to get our members to forget their 
own ‘Parish Pump’ in the general interest’ 
of the party if the proper appeal is made 
to them, and this goes equally well for 
those working in the most reactionary 
areas as in the safe constituencies. In 
short our best workers are capable of. 
taking a real party view of our problems. 


The reasons for © 


"Next in importance, is the planning of the 
campaign. The officers of the party at the 
receiving end must make adequate pre- 


_ Nothing creates despondency more quickly 
than having voluntary workers hanging 
about for an hour or’ two while the local 
officers get their canvass cards properly 
pasted up and arranged. The literature 
_ Was put into convenient bundles so that 


without being burdened like a country 
_ postman setting off on his rounds with 
bags full of letters and parcels, The 
- local members must be willing to turn 
_ out and give full support to the incomers, 
which not only shows real appreciation 
- of the efforts, but ayoids another cause of 
_yexation, namely that of the visitors, in 
the absence of local knowledge, wander- 
_ ing in search of the streets or cottages 
to be canvassed. ; 
A cup of tea for the visitors on their 
arrival after an hour, or in some cases, 
almost two hours bus journey, is another 
ingredient to success, to say nothing about 
‘the provision of a reasonable, lunch and 
‘tea, hot or cold according to the time of 
_the year and the state of the weather. 


Day Shifts 


ot giving the visitors a clear picture of 
the type of elector to be canvassed. 

We found that where the agent, chairman 
or candidate gave a short address of wel- 
come, a description of the area with 
emphasis upon its political character and 
upon the purposes of the campaign, the 
results were more satisfactory. For 
example, if the area were reactionary then 
rebuffs were expected before the work 
began and did not produce a sense of 

frustration. 

This was especially true when the can- 
vassers came from strong Labour districts 
wherein opponents are remarkable because 
of their scarcity. 

Regional. and local conditions are of such 


*" ‘Experience has shown. that large ead small teams of 
workers can be organised and transported to essential 
areas to the advantage of the party as a whole’ 


_ parations for the reception of the visitors. | 


each worker can have adequate supplies - 


’ Experience also taught the importance | 


variety as to prevent the production of 
comparative results and costs. In York- 
shire the majority of the best Labour 
areas are concentrated in the Southern 
part of the West Riding. This factor 
meant that we had heavy transport costs- 
in bringing workers into the marginal 
constituencies, and to make the effort 
worthwhile it was found advisable to - 
organise a full day’s work for teams which 
varied from fifteen to thirty-five persons. 
Another problem which we could not 
overcome was the large number of ‘outs’, 
principally in the textile areas where a 
large number of women work in the mills. 
This limited the number of electors con- 
tacted, but literature was left at each 
house. ; 


The Women Did It 


Who did the real doorstep job? Well it 
was our women membership both in 
personnel and organisation. According 


, to numbers available teams were organ- 


ised on the basis of Constituency Federa- 
tions of Women’s Sections or upon 
Advisory Councils covering a group of 
neighbouring constituencies. Let us face 

it, our menfolk were not able to take a 
major part in the campaign, partly 
because of the results of full-employment 
and partly because we have been able to 
train important sections of our womenfolk 
in the art of canvassing through the spate 
of by-elections in Yorkshire over the past 
few years. We pay tribute to all who took 
part and we believe that the fruits of their 
work will be harvested whenever the 
General Election comes, 

Finally, our experience has shown that 
large and small teams of workers can be 
organised and transported to essential 
areas to the advantage of the party as a 
whole and, further, that it is possible to 
think in a realistic way of transferring 
workers from the safe areas into the not 
so safe at Parliamentary. and Local 
Government elections. , 
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Note these New Postal Regulation: 


q . > Free post.» « Size of. pedicels. ws. Use of envelopes — . .| 


js 


\HE  POSTMASTER-GENERAL recently has 

re-issued his Regulations under Section 

79 of the Representation of the People Act, 
1949. This Section reads: 


i A candidate at a parliamentary 
election shall, subject to regula- 
tions of the Postmaster-General, be 
entitled to send free of any charge 
for postage to each elector one 

. postal. communication containing 
matter relating to the election 
only and not exceeding two ounces 
in weight. 


(2) He shall also, subject as atoredait 


be entitled to send free of any 
charge for postage to each person 
entered in the list of proxies for 
the election one such communica- 

~ tion as aforesaid’ for each appoint- 
ment in respect ,of which that 
person is so’ entered, 


There is no great change in the revised 
Regulations compared with those in force 
at the time of the 1950 General Election. 
The changes of which special note has to 
be taken relate to: 


(1) The day on which the last batch 
; of postal communications should 
be delivered to the Postmaster; 


(2) the maximum size of packets in 
addressed wrappers and folders; 
and 


(3) 4. new provision for cards (sent 
unenclosed). 


General elections always placed a. heavy 

strain, on the Post Office, but the added 
task of delivering an official poll card to 
each elector in these days of a shortage 
ot manpower has created even greater 
difficulties. This is the reason the Regu- 
lations have been altered-to ensure that 
the last batch of communications to be 
delivered under the Regulations should be 
posted not later than three clear days 
before the date of the poll. Previously, 
the Regulations merely stated that the 
Postmaster-General could.. not guarantee 
effective delivery of any communication 
posted less than two clear days before the 
date of the poll. 


The rising price of envelopes again has. 


SE 


which would make it possible for folders, 


‘through the free post in excess of 
maximum length of 6 in. and the maxi- | 


raised prominently the issue of communi- 
cations not enclosed in an envelope. Efforts — 
have been made to obtain a concession 


to be sent 


not enclosed in envelopes, 
the. 


mum depth of 314 in. laid down in the 


previous Regulations, bat the most that 


has» been ‘secured is an ‘increase in’ the 
maximum length of such communications. 
In respect of this matter the new Reguias 


_tions read : 


‘No packet however made up may exceed 
2 oz. in weight,-or be less than 4 in. in 


width. The maximum dimensions are as — 


indicated below. ; 
Maximum Maximum 


Length Depth. . 
Packets in closed : 

CHYELOPES y0<) ees 9 ear es 
*Packets in open 

envelopes ... .. 9” 4A” 
+Packets in addressed : 

WEAPPers, cvdy cae gas at” 
{Polders: .cioricc? 307 98271 37" 
Cards (sent unen- 

closed) nt 571K” 4h” r 


*The opening should not normally exceed 4} in. 


Exceptionally, objection will not be raised to the - 


use of envelopes not exceeding 3} in. in depth with 
a tuck-in flap along the top not exceeding 6 in. in 
width, nor to the use of any other envelope with. 
a tuck-in flap if the opening does not exceed 44 in. 
in width. Candidates are recommended to use 
tongue and slot envelopes or envelopes with a 
special device to prevent other small packets from 
becoming entrapped. 

tPackets of this type which exceed 6 in. in length” 
must be secured so that no opening exceeds 4} in. 
Submit Specimens : ise 
Candidates are advised to submit specimen” 
envelopes, folders, wrapped packets or’ 
cards, to the local Head Postmaster in good 
time in order to ensure that. they conform 
with these Regulations.. - ” 
Agents contemplating. dispensing: with, 
envelopes for election communications sent. 
through the free post should consult with 
the local “Head Postmaster about the. 
folders or wrapped packets before they 
arrange their printing, so as to ensure that 
the printed communication can be folded 
in such a way as to conform to the Regu- 
lations without damaging the effectiveness 
of the publication. A.L.W. 
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J] SOME (CO-OPERATIVE SocrETIEs Com; » © “I declare’ myself» a Co-operator, 


> 


_ ~~ munists are attempting to whip up _» assert.my” belief, in, the Co-operative 
_ their members and supporters to attend Commonwealth; and agree to accept 
_ society members’ mectings in order to - the programme, policy and constitu- 
instruct delegates to the Co-operative ©, tion. of the Co-operative Party, 
- Union Congress to ‘oppose the Revised | national and local. I will do all in 
‘Constitution of the Co-operative Party. my power to promote the political 
Resolutions have been placed on_ the policy of the Co-operative Party as 
agenda of Society members’ meetings in _-.declared from time to time, and 
_ terms which are almost entirely unrelated approved by the Co-operative Con- 
| to the proposals coming before Congress, Be ors ; paket = 
_ What are the facts? We arg now asking Congress to agrée that 


_ For some- years the the following words shall — 
_ ‘Annual Co - operative Heer 
- Party Conference has JACK BAILEY tion : 

asked that the Con- ; pee: | ‘I am not a member of 
_ stitution of the Party | Co-operative Party Secretary | any organisation which 
; should be revised so] eviews the proposed changes sponsors or supports 
_-as to provide that every : Parliamentary or local 
- committee of the Co-f| in the Party’s. constitution | government — candidates 
Operative Party, national a daa shi in opposition to the 
and local, ‘consists of candidates either of the 


be added to this declara- 


_ persons who accept the constitution Co-operative Party or of any other 
of the party. That has now been “party with which it has an electoral 
- done. The part of the constitution which agreement.’ ; 


relates to local Co-operative parties has : , ra ie 

now been approved by the Annual Con- Communists object to the new section 

ference. No opposition was offered to it because they want the freedom to belong 

and only three hands were raised against to the Co-operative Party and also to fight 
it when the approving resolution was put ts parliamentary and local government 
to the nearly 800 delegates present. candidates. 


The Whitsun Congress of the Co-opera- 
tive Union will be invited to approve the 
révised Constitution of the National Com- There is one other provision of the new 

mittee of the Co-operative Party. It has Constitution to which Communists object. 
_already been approved by the Central The National Committee has for some 
_ Executive Committee and the Central time.been urged to restrict the right to 
Board of the Co-operative Union. On the  attend.Annual Conferences of the Party to 
recommiendation of the National Commit- persons who are individual members of the 
_tee of the Co-operative Party itself, all Party.. Instead of doing this the new 
future members of that committee will~ Constitution merely requires that: > 
require either to be individual members of 
the Co-operative Party or, if they are not, 
to make the same declaration of loyalty as 


Delegates to Conferences 


‘No person shall be a delegate if he 
is a member of any organisation 
which sponsors or supports Parlia- 


eeu ait F mentary or local government candi- 
They Want It Both Ways! dates in opposition to the candidates 
At the last general election there were 33 of the ppee ans Party or of auy 
Co-operative candidates. In seven con- party with which it has an electoral 
stituencies Co-operative Party candidates agreement. 

were opposed by Communist Party candi- Communists are now taking action in the 


dates and in five of them the Co-operative hope of upsetting the Revised Constitution 
candidate was the retiring M.P. Com- of the Co-operative Party. This Constitu- 
munists claim the right to fight our tion has been most carefully considered by 
Parliamentary candidates and still be representatives of every section of the 
members of the Co-operative Party! Co-operative Movement and is regarded as 
At present every member of the Co-opera- _ necessary to the efficient operation of the 
tive Party signs the following declaration: Co-operative Party. — 
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If you don’t want results from your circulars, don’t bother f 
you do, study the best way to get the 
results; say what you want to say clearly, briefly, and 
pleasantly, and make it easy for your addressee to — 
‘respond. That, in a sentence, is the whole art, craft and 


to send them. If 


science of circular writing. 


_ Circulars need NOT be dull! 


says JACK CUTTER 


\ 


(Gvpecr FOR THIS MONTH’s discourse is 
the gentle but sadly, neglected art of 
circular composing. 

I choose it because, while engaged in 
the tedious but periodically necessary 
job of weeding out for destruction the 
accumulated correspondence which one 
keeps because they seem important at the 
time, I came across a circular asking for 
my help in a municipal by-election which 
is a good example of how not to do it. 

This verbose document of ee ee 
typescript taking a full page of foolscap, 
begins thus: 

‘Dear Sir or Madam, 
As you are no doubt aware, the 
resignation of Councillor Smith has 
created a vacancy in the representa- 
tion of Blank Ward and this necessi- 

‘ tates a by-election in the ward...’ 

It goes on to pay a tribute to Councillor 
Smith and to give a résumé of the natural 
history of the candidate selected for his 
place. Then it outlines the history of 
the ward and points out that it will 
‘Yequire a resolute and united effort’ to 
hold the seat, adding, believe it or not, 
that ‘no stone must be left unturned’ to 
‘ensure a rousing victory’. 

Finally, at long last, its asks me, with 
apologies for ‘trespassing upon my 
valuable time’ if I will report at the Com- 
mittee Rooms and lend a hand. 


One Sentence Would Do It 


So far as I was concerned as an ordinary 
Party worker, the only effective part of 
the document was in the final paragraph 
and could have been stated in one-fifth 
of the space. If I was ‘no doubt aware’ 
of the resignation of Councillor Smith, I 
was surely capable of deducing that this 
caused (a) a vacancy, and (b) a by-election. 
Therefore the whole of the first paragraph 
is redundant and all I wanted to know 
could have been stated in seven words: 
‘There is a by-election in Blank Ward’. 


The next paragraph of bouquets to 


> 
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Councillor Smith is beside the point. 
Doubtless he had been an excellent coun- | 


cillor,, but, for the purposes of this 
circular, What did I care? 

I was equally disinterested in the quali- 
fications of the new candidate. 
the duly selected Labour candidate? Yes. 
O.K. That’s all I want to know. 

Thus two long paragraphs comprising 


half of the entire circular could have | 
been. condensed into one brief sentence: .. 


‘In Mr. Brown, the Local Party haye 
selected a first-class candidate’. 


The long blurb about the shakiness of 


the seat strikes a chilling and defeatist 
note, underlined by the weary cliches 
about resolute efforts and stone turning. It 


would be much more effective to say, | 
bluntly and confidently: ‘The fight may © 


be hard, but there will be greater satis- 
faction in winning it’. 


The Straightforward Approach 


This would lead naturally and directly 
to a straightforward request for help, 
without grovelling apologies or diffident. 
delay in reaching the circular’s single 
purpose—to pull another worker into. the 
election. 
something like this: 

‘There is a_ by-election in Blank 
Ward. In Mr. Brown, the Local 
Labour Party have selected a first- 
class candidate. The fight may be 
hard, but there will be greater. satis- 
faction in winning it. That is why 
the election committee asked me to 
write to you and other active mem- 
bers. We want your help. If you all 
come we shall win and as that means 
a lot to the Party, we hope very much 
you will be able to give us a hand. 
Please try. 

‘The Committee Room at 20 High 


Beira 


Was he > 


The circular would now read | 


Street will be open each day. from | 


Monday first until 
Thursday, 26th inst. 
(Continued top of next column) 


polling day on 


‘To help us to organise the cam- 
enclose a stamped, addressed card 


and at what times you can come. We 
shall be very pleased indeed to see 
_ you.” : 


It might be improved if trouble were 
taken to write ‘Dear Mr. Cutter’ instead 
of ‘Dear Sir or Madam’ at its head, and 
st it, with its enclosed stamped postcard, 
_in a sealed envelope with a 2'4d. stamp. 
Tz thus becomes a petsonal communication 
-in the eyes of the recipient. 


_ That Penny Stamp 


It may be regrettable, but is true, that 
the average Party member pays scant 
attention to the penny-stamped communi- 
cation. When we ask someone for their 
time and energy, we should let them see 
it is worth something to us. 


_ And always, when asking for help, 
- enclose a stamped return communication. 
Most people appreciate the more business- 
like approach and, even if they are very 
busy, do not like refusing altogether. 
But, at its very best, it is not a patch on 
the personal approach. 


There is not a more precise instrument for 
the serious study of current affairs, nor any 
better contrivance for answering promptly 
some casual query on national or international 
Politics, Economics, Social Questions, than 
KEESING’S—the weekly diary of world events 
—now in its 20th year of continuous publi- 
cation, 

Designed for rapid reference, it is equipped 
with a living Index which is renewed 26 times 
a year, and a lateral ‘follow-back’ Index which 
cuts right: across the whole. work, linking 
each entry with the previous one on the 
same or cognate subject. 

Many Agents of the Labour Party are aiready 
subscribers to our Service and, if you still lack 
KEESING’S, please write for full details to 


KEESING’S, 66 Bristol Rd., Keynsham, BRISTOL 


‘so that you can tell us which dates. 


paign and your ‘services properly, I _ 


re 5 abe te or ‘SS 1 oer a Pie) | 
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~ PRESERVE THOSE RECORDS ! 
: (Continued from page 83) 
have we forgotten the patient, unspectacu- 


lar work of members writing envelopes, 
taking down information, etc., or the 


other colleague who, busy in other fields 


during most of the year, comes in to help 


at election times. Lists of these people. 


would enable us to take advantage of their 
willingness to' help with such jobs as we 


have in mind. 


COMMITTEE ROOMS. As a rule we 
have regular Committee Rooms, many in 
members’ homes, ibut often we have to 
chase around at the last moment to ensure 
each polling district is covered at least 
on polling day. It is quite common to 
find that previous lists of Committec 
Rooms are out of ‘date, have been 
destroyed, or that the former Secretary 
(who had them so neatly indexed in his 
mind) has left the district. 


REMOVALS... As a result of the canvass 
We are bound to have come across a 


‘number who have moved from the district 
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and that others have been omitted from 
the Register. 
collated and acted upon at the earliest 
possible moment. 


| WALL OR PROGRESS CHARTS. It will 


pay you to keep these carefully. This 
information should not be lost but avail- 
able for future use. 

The main reason for the wholesale scrap- 
ping that goes on immediately polling 
has finished is that no person has been 


‘.detailed to collect the material from the 


Committee Rooms or to see that the 
information is collated as required, The 
Agent, still busy with his Returns, has 
little time to devote to this, especially if 
he happens to be a voluntary worker. 
Some person should, therefore, be made 
responsible for this job. 


Another reason is the feeling that the 
election is over for another yeat and that 
their work is done. What must be realised 
is that the next election has just com- 
menced. Our job is to ensure regular 
contact with the electorate. What better 
method could we employ at this stage than 
using the information obtained to 
expound the policy of the Party and 
Government. 

Records are the means of easing work; 


This information should be . 


of providing a number of members with | 


some little job to do and relieving others 
with too much. They also ensure that, no 
matter when an election comes, we have 
got the groundwork prepared and ready. 


I if I do not do it very deftly. 


ever happened to me. 
My life has been humdrum. Even when 


the barber’s pole fell it hit the chap next 


to me and he hit+he headlines. | 

‘My serial number in the Agents’ Union 
is 27, and my current membership card 
bears, in the handwriting of a District 
Secretary long since dead, the depressing 
note, “Old Member”. 

Propaganda in the 1900’s was rather 
more adventurous than it is nowadays, 
when one is lucky to have a meeting 
enlivened by a bit of Young Tory impish- 
ness. My left hand still bears a faint 
‘cicatrice where it was laid open to the 
bone by a piéce of ragstone hurled at 
me. in a Worcestershire village, and I 
_ remember two of us being slugged in a 
Birmingham slum where the wretched 
denizens were convinced that the awful 
Socialists would undermine their morality 
and confiscate their property. 
We Had No Teachers 
{ never sought to become an Agent; I was 
pitchforked into it as were the other 
Jimmy Higginses of my generation. We 
had to learn our job with no teachers, and 
my impression is that Labour Party 
Headquarters also were learning the job 
of electioneering. No Study Courses, and 
nobody to run them. No fine specialist 
services such as the Party has to-day. 
Very vividly I remember the count ‘of 
December 28th, 1918, a fortnight after 
Polling Day. By the RP. Act, 1918, 
Smethwick had been made a Parlia- 
mentary Borough. We had selected Jack 
Davison, an ironmoulder, as Labour can- 
didate. I had attended the special Party 
Conference of Armistice Week where 
G.B.S. had helped the Party to end its 
participation in the Lloyd George Coali- 
tion. The redoubtable Christobel Pank- 
hurst, then in her zenith, had stormed 
into the town and jostled old Major 
Thompson, the Tory candidate, .off the 
stage; the cohorts. of the W.S.P.U., scores 
of well-dressed and well-trained women, 
occupied a large Birmingham hotel and 
daily invaded the congested industrial 
borough of Smethwick. My old Smeth- 
wick friends will remember that titanic 


The Editor has asked me for some 


biographical notes, and that. is a hard task because very little hasy 


contest. We won. by 775 votes. Davisoie 
and I emerged from the Town Hall 
that Saturday afternoon and were nearly _ 
torn to pieces by an exhilarated arate) 
compared to which a modern Cup Final 
crowd would. seem like a curate’s tea- 
party. 

Egerton. Wake asked me in 1921 to con- 
sider appointment to the South West, and 
i spent three days in mental anguish 
before refusing. All my inclinations 
were to the South West, and an inexorable 
sense of duty compelled me to remain in 
Smethwick. 
General Elections through there. I also 
sat upon the Borough Council, but of that 
the less said the better. 
I have held that an Agent should groom 
other people for Local Government, get 
them elected, and keep out of it himself. : 


' 


on 


—— 
Fe taireerte 


Asked again in 1924 to consider the’ 


South West, I agreed. Wake called me 
up to Headquarters and handed me a 
batch of index cards about the thickness 


of a pack of cards, and that represented. 


the organisation of the Labour Party in 


the South West. To-day the addresser 
cabinet in the Regional Office contains 
over a thousand plates, and keeping the 
directory of Secretaries up-to-date is no 
small task. 


‘Bricks Without Straw 


There were vast stretches of country in 
which no known Labour man or woman 
existed. There were huge county con- 
stituencies with no vestige of organisation. 
The District Organiser had to study how 
to make bricks without straw. 

There were 23 Liberal Members of 
Parliament, and many of our Local Labour 
Parties (if it is a mathematical possibility 
for many to be part of a few) were made 
up of people who were convinced that a 
Liberal was better than a Tory and that 
the ‘progressive vote’ should not be split. 
To-day there are no Liberal M.P.s in the 
South-West. In 1929 Labour contested 
every seat in the South-West for the first 
time, and lost ten deposits. To-day it is 
the Liberals who lose the deposits. 
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In fact, I saw another two | 


For many years © 


T’S the first time I have done this idod of thing, and L ask aie pardon Yt 


Ag Dao 2, 4 4 * » 4 [ = 

_ From a little over a hundred thousand 
the Labour vote has gone up to close, on 
three-quarters of a million in twenty-five 
years. Heaven « knows, . the District 
Organiser hasn’t done it; he lifts his hat 
_to the stout-hearted men and women with 
Whom he has worked’ and whom he has 
come to admire and to love. Individual 
‘membership increased between 1949 and 

1950 by 27,721 to a total of 72,869. We 
‘have recruited into the Party 9.92 per cent 
of our General Election vote, and if the 
rest of the country had done as well the 
‘membership to-day would be 400,000 more 
than it is. More Parliamentary seats for 
Labour must come out-of this, and the 
South-West is now the only great develop- 
“ment area for the Party in Britain. 

-. There are now twenty-five professional 
‘constituency agents practising in the 

Region, and _believing as I do that election- 
-eering is a job for experts I have been 
heartened in witnessing the steady trickle 
of keen and capable young men into this 
strange profession, 

The Agent 
The constituency agent is a technician, 
doing a technical job. The job is many- 
faceted. He must know something of law, 
but he does not need to become a walking 
encyclopedia of election law. He need not 
clutter up his mind with infinite detail, 
but he must know’ where to turn for 
“authority when he requires it. 

‘He is a tradesman, making and tending 
and everlastingly shaping and improving 
and refashioning a machine made out of 
the most inscrutable and unreliable,of all 
Taw ma‘erials, men and women. That is 
the very kernel of all his work. He may 
know all about election law and the jargon 
of organisation, he may be able to recite 
O’Malley and Hardcastle without: an error, 
he may be a high-pressure expert in office 
management; but unless he learns how to 
encourage men and women to give of their 
best to the various activities of a purely 
voluntary human formation he will be but 
a mediocre agent. 

To the new entrant into the Party service 
I would say, study your membership. But 
be careful. I knew an agent who announced 
his intention to psycho-analyse the mem- 
bers of his Party. He didn’t stay long. 
Every member has something of talent 


‘ 
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Dy cea 
‘CLEM JONES 
Beloved throughout the 
movement, © ‘Father’ of 
Labour Organisers, Clem 
retired in April after 27 
years as Organiser for 
the South West and more 
than 30. years in the 
party’s service. Here he 


makes his adieu in_ his 
own inimitable manner. 


PTO rrr irr 


and quality which may -be given to the 
service of the Party. But people: don’t go 
to. the agent and say I can do this, that, 
or the other.. Usually they are modest, 
often unconscious. of their ability to serve 
the Party effectively. Find out what they 
can do well, and get them to do it for the 
Party. Talent is infinite in its diversity, 
and it. can all be used to the benefit of the 
Party. Just at this moment I have in 
mind a devoted ward secretary who is 
doing his work splendidly, and among 
those who know he is getting full credit 
for it. But he is also a gifted tenor 
robusto who takes his music seriously, and 
he has never yet been asked to ‘sing at a 
Party function! ¢ 

Don’t grumble about the members who 
stay away from meetings, nor give 
audible approval ta the grumbles you hear 
from others. After all, some of your meet- 
ings are pretty dull affairs; have I not been 
at several thousand of them? Think out 


‘ways of making meetings so fruitful that 
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members will feel they are missing some- 
thing of value when they are unable to 
attend. And remember always that the 
British people can be led to great effort 
and great achievement, provided the leader 
never describes himself with a capital ‘L’, 
but it’s no use trying to drive them. If 
your members with one accord accept you 
as the skipper of the team, you'll do. 
And so to bed. 


‘ 3 Lc t ‘. 
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-  PRNTINe AND ADVERTISING te their size 
usually command sufficient care in 
expenditure. The remaining items are 


- smaller individually but quite considerable 


‘meetings, : 


in total. They are also more susceptible 
to control and being spread over a period 


may, like a dripping tap, result in greater 
waste. 


It is a common fault to hold too many 
the candidate being hounded 
from one to another always falling behind 


John M. “smith concludes ti $ 


SAVING THE 


schedule with scarcely time to draw a ~ 


breath and certainly no time to make a 
case. Meetings are not an end in them- 
selves.. They should inspire and enthuse 
supporters and convince any ‘doubtful’ who 
may attend. Time and thought must be 
spent on each. The canvass will also 
suffer with too many meetings. 

‘Big’ speakers are costly and not always 
justifiable. The- electorate now suffer 


- from what our continental comrades call 


‘meeting weariness’ but they will come out 
to have a look at the candidate or ask 
him a question. If they merely want to 
hear an exposition of the Party’s case by 
someone else they can do so in the com- 
fort of their own home. Agents would be 
well advised to plan meetings with an eye 
on the political broadcasts. 
Put Over The Candidate 

Only as many then as your candidate can 
conveniently cover; not more than two per 
night but as near as possible one in each 
Polling District. No ‘doubling’ by sup- 
porting speakers as this adds to transport 
costs and increases the chances of a hitch. 
Have a ‘team’ of about six specialising in 
different subjects. You will find this 
makes for easier control in the issue of 
instructions and transport arrangements 
and you will still have a sufficient number 
to ring the changes. Use a local chair- 
man. Don’t be deflected by- the innumer- 
able people who want to ‘have a go’. Your 
object is to put over the candidate. 

A small hall packed to overflowing has 
a better effect than a bigger one half 
empty and costs less. Most halls are let 
or. an hourly basis so don’t book from 
seven-thirty if you never get an audience 


till eight. The candidate can put in 
another half-hour of open-air ‘work 
instead. Going beyond ten o’clock will 


' the others have already agreed. Telephone - 
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Ry Be 
mean overtime rates even in ‘free’ ‘school-_ 
rooms. Chase the candidate home to bed. — 
Incidentally, in rural areas there is ofte 
a cheaper rate for local bookings. ‘Privacal| 
meetings of outside organisations cramp 
other campaign arrangements, but when 
nursing a constituency full advantage © 
should be taken of this inexpensive means 
of putting your message across. Young | 
agents should watch out for those people 
who seek reflected glory by organising 


joint meetings of candidates. Usually a 
letter is simultaneously sent to each saying — 


eS a Yama 


rnc herve woe 


the other agents and then get on with the 
job. | 

In some places, however, ‘hustings’ are a _ 
recognised form of electioneering but only. 
invitations from established and reputable 
organisations should. be considered. 


Open-Air Work 

Have as much open-air activity as the 
weather will allow, mass canvassing, 
factory gates, etc. An excellent technique’ 
is to use two loudspeaker cars one of 
which carries a chairman and is followed 
five or ten minutes later by the other with 
the candidate. This saves time as the 
audience is assembled when the candidate 
arrives. ; 
A large number of hamlets where an 
indoor meeting would not be justified can 
be covered in this way in a very short 
time. Try it, too, for preparing ‘factory 
gate meetings. 

There is often a great deal of wasteful 
running about. - Travel of any kind is. 
cestly and is not of itself productive. 
Appoint a transport officer with full con-> 
trol of all staff cars and loudspeaker vans. . 
Open an. account with a nearby SarnEe 
specify the cars which are to be serviced 
and limit the signatures to be accepted' 
for supplies. Get a chit for every issue.. 
Make these arrangements clearly under-- 
stood by all and refuse to countenance: 
any unauthorised expenditure. 


Bulk Buying is Best 

Control of sub-agents is another ticklish | 
job. Appoint each in writing on the form 
provided in Head Office election parcel and 
limit spending powers to afew shillings. 
Supply all necessary material from central) 


More for your money’ series 


ODD COPPERS 


stocks. This makes for easier control and 
_ enables you to buy in bulk. Watch the 
legal. angle. If any refreshments are 
supplied make sure it is a purely local 
arrangement and the workers contribute 
enough to cover the cost, 


needs and entered on a chart. Do not 
issue more than is required with a request 
for return of balance. It never comes 
back. Work on the number of houses or 
other basis and insist that sub-agents set 
an example by treating the Party’s pro- 
_perty with respect, Have a supply of 
sticky labels so that wrongly addressed 
_ envelopes can be blanked out immediately 
and used for some other purpose. Use 
only stock sizes of envelopes and get 
several quotations with samples before 
buying. If you have not already ordered, 
do so now, but get them ungummed or 
“you may come unstuck, 


Street Maps for All 
Street maps are invaluable in planning and 
_conducting a campaign but are too costly 
to buy in quantity. Get someone to make 
_a sketch on a foolscap sheet of transparent 
tracing paper using indian ink. Don’t 
worry about scale or details but get a bold 
outline of the streets. Send this to 
| Gestetner and they will make a stencil for 
a few shillings. Copies can then be issued 
-ad lib to drivers and others and the stencil 
stored for future use. 

Committee rooms (which are sadly mis- 
named) are the nerve centre of a cam- 
paign, but a big, cold, empty barn opened 
too soon when there is nothing for volun- 
teers to do can have a depressing effect 
which will never be shaken off. Read 
again the excellent articles on this subject 
by Jim Raisin of London. Size of rooms 
and period for which they are required 
depends entirely on purpose. 

Central planning and control, rooms 
should. be opened as soon as possible and 
must be continuously staffed. They should 
- consist of a number of small rooms. 
District operational rooms (usually halls) 
should be opened only when there is work 
on hand for volunteers and staff available 
to supervise. 
“Retain these for a day or two after 
polling-day for clearing up and for the 


Issues of material should be based on 
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salvage of material for future use. Can- 
vassing centres (mostly private houses) 


will come into operation according to | 
timetable. Polling-day control points will | - 


operate on that day only. . 

Where public halls are hired as opera- 
tional centres a small ante-room will 
suffice during the day and for storing 
materials. A larger room can be used in 
the evenings when more workers are 
available. 


Get The Money In! 

All this is not cheeseparing. The idea of 
saving money throughout the campaign 
is so that you can spend it again to greater 
effect. During the campaign, too, is the 
time to get the money in. Cash flows in 
elections as at no other time. Have 
collections at every meeting, collecting 
tins in every committee room, issue collect- 
ing cards, make a direct personal appeal 


-to a selected list of, prospects and have 


literature and campaign. badges on sale 
everywhere. Remember, the fellow who 
puts. a bob on a horse has an interest in 
seeing it win. Best method of accounting 
is to issue sealed boxes and appoint some- 
one to make a-periodic round to clear 
them. Pay all cash into bank and make 
payments, including petty cash to yourself, 
by cheque. 

Having spent so much time telling you 
how to save money, I will now advise you 
to spend some. The candidate is your 
greatest asset. Use him to the full. See 
that he is set up in comfortable quarters 
in the constituency, preferably not with a 
Party member who may keep him up all 
night. Provide him with a quiet room 
where he can read the daily papers, inter- 
view callers, prepare his speeches, or just 
rest. Find him a reliable car and driver 
and then don’t be afraid to work him 
hard. A cheery wave to the housewives 
as the candidate passes through a housing 
estate will do. more to win votes than any 
amount of profundity delivered to the 
hard-headed handful who usually attend 
election meetings. 

We are a Party of the people. We may 
have to count our coppers but we can 


| spend without stint our time, energy and 


enthusiasm for the cause in which we 
believe. 


_ Regions Report Good bisa * 
in Membership Contests © 


For the first time, Dia tediip Shields are bette easiest in 
every Region. A preliminary round-up shows sore fine 
results and keen interest in all parts of the country. This 


summary will be continued 


NORTHERN: When our Regional 
' Executive Committee accepted the Trophy 
Challenge Shield presented by the N.E.C. 
_ it faced.a difficult prebilem in deciding 
which was ‘the most meritorious increase 
in individual membership. We finally 
agreed that the Shield should be avards 
on the following basis: 


(a) Percentage increase in individual mem- 
bership from 1949-50; 

(b) Percentage of Labour vote enrolled in 
individual membership. * 


“With this yardstick as the deciding 
factor, Thirsk and Malton Constituency 
Party came out an easy winner. It recorded 
a percentage increase of 207.5 and its 
individual membership percentage of the 
Labour vote was 11.3. 


The Shield was presented to Thirsk and 
Malton’s delegates at the A.G.M. of the 
Region last month. 

The competition for the current and suc- 
ceeding years will be on the same basis. 
From reports received it appears that most 
of the C.L.P.s are entering into the spirit 
of the competition. Already a number of 
key workers’ conferences have been held, 
others are planned, and campaign com- 
mittees have been appointed to prepare 
schemes for an extensive canvass for new 
members. 


W. B. Lewcock 
LANCS and CHESHIRE: Of the 81 


Borough and Constituency Labour Parties 
in the Region, 52 showed an increased 
membership over 1949. Careful con- 
sideration was given by our Organising 
Sub-Committee to all increases but the 
simple basis of percentage increase onthe 
1949 membership was rejected on the 


in next month’s ‘Organiser’. 


grounds hace it would be unfair to anon . 
the Shield to a Party: which showed ‘a_ 
large percentage increase only because its 
membership in 1949 was completely } 
unsatisfactory. - 

After a process of elimination four con- 
stituencies were left for final consideration! 
They were: West Salford, Bury and Rad-_ 
cliffe, Blackley, Knutsford. 
The final selection was Salford West 
where the 1949 membership. of 3,970 
increased in 1950 to 5,163 and the percent-— 
age of the Labour vote tacnessed front 
14.77 to 19.20. 

The membership percentage in 1949 of 
14.77 was already a highly creditable per* 
formance. To have made the substantial 
increase of 1,193 on that membership 
warrants this industrial constituency the 
award of the Shield. It will be presented . 
at a Regional rally at Belle Vue on July 1 
when Alice Bacon and Emanuel Shinwell 
will both be speaking. 


Reg. C. Wallis 


LONDON : A Membership Trophy has 
been in existence in London for quite a 
long time. The present Shield is not, 
however, the original—which was lost 
when the offices of the West Bermondsey 
Labour Party were destroyed in the blitz. 

The existing Shield, showing the House 
of Commons and County Hall with a 
symbolic figure representing the workers, 
is designed to carry the names of the 
winning Parties annually. 

The scheme of award now obtaining is 
intended to:encourage both the making 
and the retaining of members—and to do 
this with equal effect: in constituencies with 
both large and small memberships. 

(Please turn to page 99) 
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ANNUAL CONFERENCE 195 
QQ. Where and when is this sd ie Annual 
Conference being held? « 


_A. The Fiftieth Annual Conference of the 
Labour Party will be held at Scar- 
_ borough from Monday, the ist of 

-— - October, to Friday, the 5th October. 


QUORUM © 


Q. Our standing orders require 20 mem- 


E 


before any business can be conducted. 
Towards the end of the meeting there 
are often less than this number 
-present. Should the meeting continue 
in these circumstances?  _ 
A. A quorum is necessary not only. at the 
commencement but throughout - the 
meeting. As soon as the number of 
“persons present falls below the required 
quorum, the meeting should be 
* adjourned. ‘ 


CHAIRMAN OF THE PARTY 
Q Who elects the Chairman of the Party? 


A. The Chairman. is |.elected by the 
National Executive Committee from 
among its members at its first meeting 

each year. He is an ex officio member 
_of all sub-committees and also presides 
at the Annual Conferences or any 
_ special Conference that .may. be, called 
during his term of office. 


MAXIMUM EXPENDITURE 


‘Q. What is the maximum permitted 
| expenditure an aan may incur at an 
_ election? 

A. This correspondent doesnot say 


whether he ‘is referring to Parliamen- 
tary or Local Government Elections so 
I am giving both: by 
(a). Parliamentary .§ 
(i) County Constituencies 
. £450. plus:.twopence for each 
_.entry on the register. 
(ii) Borough Constituencies 


on the register. 
_ (b) Local Government 
‘£25 plus 2d. for each entry on 


entries.. 


bers to be present to form a quorum . 


£450 plus 14d. for each entry” 


the register after the first 500 


STARS 


ie i eS 


. Any. Questions &3 


: ‘" PAT CAVANAUGH, National Agent’s Pepartmenty gives the answers _ if 


COMMENCEMENT OF AN ELECTION 


. Q. When does an election commence? 
. A. There‘i§ no definition of time when an 


election commences, A candidate may 
be introduced to the public as the © 
‘prospective candidate’ without start-* 
ing an-election but the moment any. 
appeal is made for votes on his behalf, 
the election is deemed to have com- 
menced and election expenses start. 


MOTOR CARS—LOCAL ELECTIONS 


Q. Is there any restriction on the number — 
of cars which we can use on‘ polling 


day for taking supporters to vote? ®. 


(This question, which appeared in our 
March issue, 1s reprinted as a reminder y 
to Party workers.) 


A. The limitation on the eee of cars 
that may be used for conveying elec- 
tors to the poll only applies to Parlia- 
mentary elections. Agents should make 
themselves thoroughly conversant with 

_ the law in regard to the use of un- 

licensed cars, taxis, etc. 

(See page 47, “Conduct of Local 
Elections”.) 
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To be val-nforme, you 
must read . 


The 
Socialist 
Leader 


News and Views on events 


at Home aad abroad 
x 


2d. WEEKLY 
* 


Order from your newsagent, or 
from the publishers 
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by Derek Agnew 


ATHERE IS NOTHING more irritating to the 
¢ : 

reader of any form of printed matter 
‘than the sudden appearance—jarring the 
even flow of his eyes over the words— 
otf a spelling mistake or some other form 
of grammatical inaccuracy. 


‘Literals,’ as these errors are called when 
they are the printer’s responsibility, 
should be non-existent. That they stzll 
occur—sometimes in the best of com- 
mercial publications—is testimony only to 
the slipshod workmanship of those 
involved. It is of no avail for a publisher 
to acknowledge only a limited responsi- 
bility for an imperfect publication. 


Readers are affected by mistakes in 
different ways. 
newspaper or magazine—particularly if 
it has a reputation for accuracy and 
objectivity—they are inclined to experi- 
ence amusement (rather than annoyance), 
at having ‘caught out’ the publisher. 

If, on the other hand, the mistakes occur 
in any form of free literature, handed to 
them in the street or pushed through the 
letter-box, they are (a) annoyed, (b) 
scornful, and (c) made suspicious of the 
document they are reading. 

Particularly is this true of literature from 
a Left-wing political party. If the reader 
is apathetic or hostile to 
Labour, the presence of 
mistakes in its literature 
only confirms, in_ his 
mind, that the Party 
makes mistakes in other 
spheres. 

Thus the work of hours 
in preparing and distri- 
buting propaganda, and 
the expenditure of a 
large sum of money, can 
lose much of its effect 
through small inaccura- 
cies. And who is to 
blame? Not the printer, 
who in most cases will 
be overloaded — with 
labour and paper worries 
and much too busy 
to. check over every 


Stay Weer Contetiag= 
«Is Worth It! 


If they occur in their 


‘| F a leaflet or poster or an 

election address is 
attract the potential reader, 
if it is to convey to him or 
her its essential message, and 
if, further, it is to suggest by 
implication the true status 
and dignity of the Labour 


Party and the fact that it is 
living not in the past but in 
the present and the future, 
then it will only do so as the 
result of concentrated think- 
ing and careful planning.’ 


Soldiers of Lead 


er ry 


. 


client’s work, but the member of the 


party responsible for giving the order to 
print without having scrutinised every line, 
every word, with a microscopic eye. 


Mistakes are less likely to occur when a . 
reasonably big printing works is involved. | 


It will have its_own ‘readers’ checking over 
every: word printed in every publication it 
handles, and those occasional mistakes 
which creep into the copy while it is being 
‘set’ on a machine will 
a proof ever leaves the building. 


Your Responsibility 


The smaller printer is unable to afford the 


luxury of ‘readers’ however—or Correctors 
of the Press, as they are officially known 
—and the responsibility of reading proofs 
is often left to the client. ; 

This is where a knowledge of the proof 


correcting marks used by journalists and — 
printers is invaluable—particularly if you 


are posting corrected proofs back to the 
printer and are unable to explain to him 
personally exactly what you require. 


Learn these signs and abbreviations by 


heart. Cut out the page opposite and use | 


it for reference—most of the marks you 
will have occasion to use are given there. 
But don’t paste it to 
the wall and~forget all 


ledge—it will help the 
printer when carrying 
out your work and it, 
will help you in en- 
suring that he under- 
stands exactly what you 
want. 

Finally, if you want 
your publications ‘clean’ 
—that is, perfectly free 
from mistakes of any 
kind, there is no simple 
remedy, only an old, 
well-tried formula. 

Don’t leave it to the 
printer. Do it yourself, 
And check, check, check 
again . 


to 


ined 


e corrected before 


about it. Use your know- | 


| 


a Ais = ‘ 


ESC. 


PECIMEN CORRECTIO 
te aie pv Bene deypiindlads. Be ¥ 
. There is_nothing more irritatingto A #. 


Tae Rie iy 
! Salley B. 
. 


/ 


\ * ancl 


the reader of any form of pringted 


§ matter/ than the sudden appefffanc 


og tr} 


w.f, jarring thd even flow of his eyef over $/ 


+1 \ the words, of a spelling mi¢take 
some other form of{innacuracy fgramm= 
atical. [‘literal$,” as these error sare 
called/ when they arethe printeys’ Ax J? a 
responsibility, | should , non-existent. 

That they still occur—sometimes in the 

best of comercial publications—is testi- A m 


| Lc 


mony only to the slipfshod workman- } 


ship of these involved ! 


‘ 


mark in the text is referred to in the margin. 
opposite page—the first two paragraphs of the article. A complete list of marks will be 


given in next month’s ‘Organiser’ ! 


One literal remains. 


Ste 


The above specially prepared setting contains many errors. Note how every correcting 


The corrected version can be seen on the 


Can you spot it ? 


CLEM JONES 
An appreciation from Grace Tavener 


OT EVERY IDEALIST is also a philosopher, 
and any man that is both is seldom 
an efficient businessman as well; but Clem 
Jones is this exceptional person. 

As a young man, Clem (who bids fare- 
well to us in this issue) worked with a big 
business firm in the Midlands, but gave 
up the certain prospect of a high position 
and large salary to become election agent 
in the Smethwick constituency. In 1924 
he was appointed area organiser for the 
South-West,, where the outlook for ‘making 
a success’ was decidedly bleak. 

Cornwall, Devonshire, Dorset, Somerset, 
Gloucestershire. and Wiltshire, with their 
soft climate so discouraging to political or 


any other energetic action, their few large 


towns, many small towns and villages, long 


‘distances and inadequate transport, needed 


all the idealism and philosophy that even 
a Clem Jones could bring. 

But undaunted he settled down to his 
task, and gradually things began to hap- 
pen. Over the years, in those various 
towns and villages with their very different 
problems and possibilities, his many quali- 
ties all found their usefulness; and steadily 


- the old Parties were put into good order, 


new Parties were established and fostered, 
and membership grew and multiplied. In 
1945 his election results showed a larger 
percentage of Labour gains than any 
other region. 

Clem’s retirement means for the South- 
West region the loss of a specially devoted 
and efficient organiser, and for his col- 
leagues the loss of a mahy-sided, wise and 
witty friend. 
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On being without a t 


_ style. 


YPING 1s EASY. The difficult part is 
typing the right letters. Another im- 
portant part about typing is to make sure 


that you get a typewriter that can spell. ~ 


No end of trouble has been caused by 


using cheap, ignorant typewriters, and I° 


advise all agents and secretaries to avoid 
them, particularly those tawdry little 
trinkets with only three rows of keys. 
You only have to press one knob by mis- 
take to get the most shattering results. 
When my typist was away last week I 
abandoned all my inhibitions about equal 
pay and set to work to type my own 
letters. My first job was to put my name 
on an election form—easy enough. But 
my name, according to the typewriter, was 
‘°2@4%’. As this appeared under the 
heading ‘British Subject’ I felt insulted 
and went across to the big machine and 
started all over again. 

This time my name 


came out perfectly. The out the beast in me. 
machine was _ obviously Uttering shrill jungle 
British, | After: that I cries I fought off the 


rattled off a speech in fine 
Of course I’m not 
a ‘touch typist’—a paltry 
affectation, in my opin- 
ion—and [I got along 
splendidly with my nose 
well down on the keys. 
Grand, rolling phrases : 
and erudite quotations from the classics 
flowed from my flying fingers. f 

When I looked up at the page | found it 
was quite blank except for one solid black 
line along the top. I hadn’t pressed in 
the paper grip, and had typed 24 lines one 
over the other, 

It is not an overstatement to say that I 
was discouraged. . However, I put in a new 
sheet, pressed the paper grip in and started 
again. But this time the machine refused 


by 


to start at all. The keys wouldn’t. go down 
and my fingers bounced off them like ping- 
pong balls. 


Somehow or other I had 
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A lesson in every line 


~ STEPHEN: WARD 


- was beating her to it. With a final spurt 


locked the machine—and somewhere or 
other in this maddening mass of metal 
there was a secret knob that would start it 
again. I tried them all...I shook the 
machine. I kicked the table—smashed 
an ink-pot, but all to no purpose. Then I 
poked the scissors into the works and there 
was a loud clanging noise and the ribbon 
shot out and wound itself lovingly round~ 
my neck. P] 

: I am afraid this brought | 


ribbon and then went for 
a long, long walk. 

I reasoned with myself 
that machines were made 
for man, not man for 
machines; that a machine 
was merely a triumph of 
mind over matter; that 
Frankenstein was only a character in 
fiction; that man, not television, was the 
supreme influence on ‘earth. 

After that I felt better and returned to 
the office. ‘The typewriter was still brood- 
ing on the table. Coolly, as if nothing 
had happened, I. gently re-wound the rib- 
bon, replaced it, and sat down and began 


to type. It worked. 
At last all was well. The letters swam 
through the machine uninterrupted. 


Timing myself with my typist, I found I 


I finished a dozen letters by lunch time, 
stuck them down and posted them in time. 
to catch the afternoon collection, Pride . 
and satisfaction warmed my soul. 
Days passed and there were no replies to 
my letters. Then one morning I received 
a short, rude, cryptical answer from a very | 
important gentleman I had written to, | 
Hurt and bewildered, I referred to the) 
carbon copies of my letter and was dis- | 
turbed to find that I had addressed him 
as “Deaf Sir’. 

(Continued top of next column) 


i wee = 
: Panic gripped n me as I. read “through the | 
| others. In one letter I had referred to my |. 
"distinguished correspondent as a ‘respected | 


member of the Society of Fiends’.. In 
2 ~ another I had pressed a well-known resi- 
dent to renew his subscription to the 

‘Lamour Party’. To a local speaker, with 


artful flattery, I extended my congratula-— 


Fe ‘tions on ‘the farce of his argument’; and 
_ to yet another unfortunate lady I had 
addressed myself as ‘Dead Madam’. 
There’ were other, more frightful 
zs examples ‘that I cannot mention here. . I 
groaned aloud as the awful evidence of 
_-™my incompetence confronted me. 
_ small, squeaky voice of conscience whis- 
ey ppeted 3 in my ear, Why don’t you read your 
teiters? and everything went black. 
_, Now my typist is back. She hasn’t caught 
, “up on her work yet because she has been 
_ busy writing apologetic letters and slap- 
ping them on my desk triumphantly for 
_ my signature. 
_ sign them yet as I am off to discuss a 
- small trifle with my solicitor. 


The | 


But I haven’t had time to. 


(Continued from page 94) 
_A “points’ scheme has been adopted, as 
: Bollows: 
_ (i) A target of increased membership for 
each constituency for the year is set by 
the Executive Committee. This target 
~ is arrived at on- consideration of ‘the 
’ existing membership and the total of the 
_ Labour vote. The number of points for 
the target is 100 and points from a mini- 
mum of 50 to a maximum of 150 are 
awarded corresponding to the actual 
"increase obtained. 
| (ui) An award of points is made for the 
_ collection of subscriptions. This is based 
_ upon the average of subscriptions per 
~ member, the figure of 4s. 2d. per mem- 
~ ber being adopted as the target. -A 
“minimum of 50 points and a maximum 
of 150 points 1s made in accordance with 
the average actually obtained, 
(tii) The poinis for membership and sub- 
scriptions are added together, the Party 
receiving the most points being the 
winner. 
_ (iv) Membership is defined as individual 
membership in respect of which affilia- 


Party. pases 

‘This ~ Senenie recognises that t 
pal factor in the maintenance of big 
‘membership is the collection of subserip 
tions. 


South Lewisham, which secured a total of 
249 points (150 for increased membership 
and 99 for average of subscriptions). Their 
1950 membership. was — 7,020, and their 
target of increased membership for 1951 
is 980—i.e., they will have to end the year 
with 8,000 ‘members to gain 100 
membership. This figure equals 30 ‘per 


cent of the Labour rate at the General <4, 


Election. 


The aim of the London Labour Party is rat 


to raise the total of individual membership 
for the County of London to the figur 


J. W. Raisin 


EASTERN : A few years ago any con- 


test in this Region for a Membership — 


‘Shield would have been confined to the 
best organised Borough Parties, but as a 
result of the continuous, campaign over 
the past three years some of the County 
Constituency Parties have forged ahead 


so well as to be serious rivals for the 


regional trophy. 

But really, there is no drive for member- 
ship on a competitive basis, Emulation is 
the motto, with the Parties doing their 
best to get new members in the hope that 
they will not only gain financially, but also 
get enough workers to do the manifold 
jobs which fall to any Party in these days 
of keenly fought political contests. 

The Shield is awarded on the following 
basis: 
stituency. (b) The possibilities of recruit- 
ment, paying due regard to. membership 
at the end of the previous year. (c) The 
actual increase in membership during the 
year.» (d) The total membership percen- 
tage of the Labour vote made possible by 
the increase. 

W. T. Young 

(Reports from other Regions are held 
over to next month’s issue owing to space 
shortage.) 


MORTONS FOR STATIONERY 


Write for samples and new List of ENVELOPES, DUPLICATING 
PAPERS, STENCILS, INKS, TYPEWRITER RIBBONS and CARBONS 


etc. as supplied to scores of ‘Labour Party and Trade Union Offices 
Mortons, 37 Wheatsheaf Hall, Wheatsheaf Lane, London,S.W.8 


The London Trophy i is at ‘present held by 


oints | for 


(a) The character of the con- ~ 


cof 
200,000 (or one in five of the Labour vote) - 
‘by the end of 1954- 


te 
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Next Time I Call sao nee ae __ cartiage paid - 
A Bird in the Hand ... 208. per 1,000 copies 
Take Our Advice (Membership) : 


The Real Things of Life’... ; 
25S. per 1,000 Copies 


It’s Not Just a Coat You’re Buying .. 
Thinking It Over a 


Steel #4 ... 30S. per 1,000 copies 
You Can’t Fight With Cie fang ++ . 35S. per 1,000 copies 
Defence of Our Liberties =e 1. 408. per ¥,000 copies 


PAMPHLETS AND BOOKLETS, ETC. 


Labour and the New Society ... -. . Post frees1_copy; 774d5 42, 55.3 25,083 

(Policy statement) 50, 178. 6d.; 100, fr 138. ‘ 

_ European Unity ... oat 5 :.. ». Post. free: . 1-“Copys4d:5 = 82,728.90, 
TOO, E7S. 

Coal Post free: 1 copy, 5d.; 12, 3s. 6d.; 


Marching On 
To Liberals 


50, 138.; 100, £1 5s. 


ag? OE cagein | 


Post free:. 1 -copy, .4d.5. 12, 2s. -od4 
100, -r7s. 6d. 

Post.: free: |_1 “copy, 43:12; 285 60g 
100, 17s. 6d. 


This Cost of Living Business ... 
A World of Peace and Plenty .. 
Fifty Facts on Public Ownership 
Foreign Policy .. 

Fifty Facts on Housing .. 


Guide to the Elements of Sectaliain EG 


Post free: 1 copy, 3d.; 12, 18. 9d.3, 
100, 12s. 6d. 


Post free: 1 copy, 8d33--12,-5s5 100, 
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{i 15s. 
Annual Conference Report, 1950... Post free: 2s. 6d. 
Handbook, 1951: Facts and Fagureh 2 for Post free: paper-bound, 1 copy, 38.3 
Socialists +a 12, £1 88.3 50, £5 148.3 100, {11 55.; 
cloth-bound, 1 copy, 4s. 6d.; 12, 
{2 58. 
Party Organisation BG et -.. . Post free: 1 copy, 18. 8d.; 6, 8s.;_12, 15s. 
PERIODICALS 


Fact. The Labour Party Bulletin. Threepence monthly. Four shillings per 
year post free. 


Labour Councillor. Twopence monthly. Three shillings per year post free. 
Talking Points. Two a month, twopence. Six shillings per year post free. 
Labour Woman. 'wopence monthly. Three shillings per year post free. 

Labour Organiser. Fourpence monthly. rive shillings per year post free. 
Labour Press Service. ‘hreepence monthly. Four shillings per year post free. 


Socialist Advance. Organ of the Labour League of Youth. Threepence monthly. 
Four shillings per year post free. 
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